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An American girl of Italian parentage in Chester’s League of Nations 


Annual Playground Exercises, City Schools, Greenville, S. C. H 


r \ JITH an intimate knowledge of the aims 
and purposes of the Playgrounds of Amer- 


ica and the needs of their directors, the Victor 
Talking Machine Company has placed on its | 
records music specially prepared and selected | 
in rhythm and in subject matter to completely 
co-ordinate with these aims and purposes. 


Send for our booklet 
“The Victrola in Physical 
Education’’ 


For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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That nobody is too old or too young to play has been 

demonstrated by Community Service in Chester, 

Pennsylvania, one of the great industrial centers 

selected for the operation of Community Service in 
War Production Centers. 


To provide leaders for the various groups wishing to 

play, a play leaders’ training class was held weekly. 

Here seventy people from various local organizations 

learned games which they in turn will teach adults 
and children in vacant lots and park spaces. 
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My Camp Town Comrades 


The Test of Community Service 


The Wounded Juggler 


NTO my Camp-town office, one day, came the wounded juggler. 

| Nobody would ever have guessed that he was a juggler or 

that he was wounded. He was dressed in the neat uniform 

of a soldier. On his right arm were the marks, the golden wound 

stripes, which stood for red wounds received in battle-line, over 
in France. 

It is not generally known who invented gold stripes for red 
wounds, but the soldiers in Camp-town, my comrades, thought the 
idea an excellent one. For, after all, red wounds received in fight- 
ing for the weak and the needy are golden to their minds. 

The wounded juggler opened his mouth for me to examine. In 
just the same way that wire holds together the spidery parts of 
the airplane was silver wire helping to hold together this soldier’s 
smashed jaw. A great, broad-shouldered, tan-faced, healthy man 
like himself could not chew food. He had to drink milk, broths 
and other liquids. He felt ashamed of his baby food. He was 
“hanging” around the camp for “a while” till his jawbone knit. 
Then he was going home to earn his living. 

“How?” I asked. 

“I’m a juggler,” he said. Then he was sad. It had been nearly 
two years since he had gone into the army. 

“I'd been trained to entertain people, not to kill them,” he ad- 
mitted. “I think it’s great fun to make people laugh; great crowds 
of people, laugh. For I’m a clown. A lot of people think that 
a clown like me is cheap and all that.” 


LOOKED at him. He was one of the finest specimens of man- 
hood I had seen for some time. I suppose that was why he had 
volunteered for France. People did not need entertaining there, 
they needed defending. 
After getting well acquainted with him, the wounded juggler 
told me about his life. 
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“Back home,” he said, “I’ve a half acre of ground where I prac- 
tise. Hard work, too. I’ve got a slack wire and all sorts of poles 
and things to practise on. But what’s the use? I can’t be there 
now. Don’t know when I’ll be able to go back to it. I’m done 
soldiering, but the doctors won’t let me go out yet. It’s fine— 
makes you feel like you’re doing something in the world, to be a 
clown like myself and make people laugh by juggling things. Bet- 


ter than money. . . .” 
NE day the wounded juggler brought a chum of his to me. The 
newcomer was in uniform, with wound and foreign service 
stripes, and the two were chums. Up to the breaking out of the war 
they had never known each other. They had met in the camp. The 
new comrade of mine was an Italian, who could speak very little 
English. But he and the wounded juggler admired one another 
immensely. The Italian was the wounded table lifter! It was his 
business to make men and women, boys and girls gasp for breath, 
stop breathing, applaud and go away in wonder, by lifting kitchen- 
tables with his teeth! 

He was so glad that his wounds were not in his jaw and only 
in his hands. One of his hands was almost useless. 

He, too, had juggled before audiences and had helped to enter- 
tain millions of people. 

“T am all of blue,” he tried to say in his funny broken English; 
“T no can do my job. I spen’ all of my time waitin’ de Doc’—” 
he waved his hand in the direction of the Base Hospital. 

Still another comrade of theirs came into the office later. He 
was the wounded singer. He sang funny little negro songs from 
the cottonfields. He, too, had wound and foreign-service stripes. 
He was a negro. 


UT he was in a worse fix than the other two. The juggler was 

wounded in his jaw, but the hands he entertained with were 
unhurt. The table lifter was wounded in the hands, but the teeth 
he had trained were unhurt. This poor negro, who had enter- 
tained the people with his mouth, had suffered from shell-shock. 
The muscles of his face were partly paralyzed. He could not 
laugh. That is, he could not laugh with his face. He could with 
his heart and in his heart. But after this he would have to stand 
before an audience, who would see his lips move as he said and 
sang funny things, but an audience would probably never again 
see the dawning of a smile on that shiny face! 
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Still another of my Camp-town comrades was a soldier who 
had lost a leg. This man had been a clog-dancer. Now that he 
only had one shoe and one foot, would he have to give up making 
the world happier by his clever entertainment? Had the war 
robbed him of his cleverness ? 

Not at all. He was teaching himself to dance by using his crutch 
as the missing foot! | 

Still another I discovered one evening in a parlor. He had 
just arrived from France, and his right hand was swathed in a 
thick mass of white cloth. Another soldier was playing on the 
piano, the accompanist to a young civilian who was playing some- 
thing dreamy on a violin. 


HE wounded soldier could not applaud, his bandages were in 

the way. But his eyes applauded. Oh, how hungry they seemed! 
I found out why. He was a wounded violinist. Like the others, 
he had been one of the great number of talented young fellows 
busy helping tired folks and weary people and sadly burdened 
ones to be happier, merrier, by their clean, skilled entertainment. 
As to whether the violinist would ever play again, nobody knew. 
There he sat, facing life, a life which probably would not consist 
of helping people to smile and forget their worries through the 
sweet tones of a violin! 


ELL, there were many others of these wounded entertainers 

in the great army camp whom I knew as comrades. Most of 
them were waiting in the hospitals for the great day to come when 
they would know whether or not if they were to entertain as they 
had done before the war. It was an anxious time, a blue time. 

One day we had it arranged to select the wounded juggler, the 
wounded table lifter and the wounded singer and give them a chance 
to entertain. 

When the news came out, the wounded juggler became business 
at once. This was so like old times. He wanted me to give him 
some money for grease paints. The wounded table lifter also be- 
came business-like and alert, and stopped going around the camp 
like a featherless hen. He wanted to know if there would be tables, 
and enough of tables, and how they would be placed, and if . . . 
As for the negro singer! He puffed up at once. He said: 

“Ah’ll get my clo’s out, sah. Ah’ll.. .” 

He was happy. 

He said, among other things: 
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**Ah’ll have burnt cork with me, sah.” 

He believed that he was a white man now and that he would 
have to smear his face with burnt cork in order to be a black man! 

Off from the camp were some little villages. Lonesome places, 
too, where very little entertainment was ever given. Most of the 
people in them had never seen a juggler or a table-lifter. The 
little church vestry one night was crowded with these lonesome 
folks. 

I stayed outside, with the audience, waiting for my soldier com- 
rades to perform. 


HE first one out was the wounded singer. He had been unable 

to get any burnt cork, it seemed, but he was black enough, even 
if he did not think so. Besides, his overseas uniform put him on 
a par with the white men. He sang and told funny negro stories, 
and the audience called him out for a second time. Everybody 
in the audience seemed to be having such a good time. The room 
was filled with applause, with good, hearty, wholesome laughs. Old 
farmer women, in old-fashioned capes and hats, had forgotten all 
about the scrubbing of milk-cans, the endless work of the farm 
and of the farm kitchen. The colored soldier on the stage was 
serving there, as he had served in the war, making the world 
happier. 

“Tsn’t he funny !” the people said, one to another, after the negro 
had left. “It was terribly funny, too, to see him standing there, 
sayin’ the funniest things with that terribly solemn face. Not a 
muscle of his face moved all the time. He just held himself in. . .” 

How glad I felt, then, that the negro had played a soldier’s game. 
That he had not come out in front of the audience saying, “Folks, 
I’ve been wounded. The muscles of my face ... ” and all that. 
Nobody would have laughed with him then. It would have spoiled 
the evening. He was a good soldier. It was his business to make 
people happy and he did it. He kept his troubles to himself. 


HEN the table lifter appeared. He never said a word. But he 
did things. He fastened his teeth on one corner of a full-sized 
kitchen table, got braced, pulled back his head over so slowly and 
lifted the entire table bodily from the floor, high into the air! 
Another, smaller table, was put on the first one. This, too, was 
lifted by the teeth. 
Four kitchen chairs were packed about the extra table and this 
load, too, was lifted easily! 
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After the gasps of astonishment had given way to applause, 
people said: 

*You saw how he held his hands out? Just to show that he did 
it solely with his teeth.” 

I knew better. He had kept his hands in that peculiar position 
because of his wounds. 

But he was a soldier-entertainer, and it would never have done 
for him to announce: 

“Ladies and gentlemen. My arms are hurt, but I will lift... ” 
He kept his troubles to himself—this wounded table lifter. 


HEN the event of the evening took place. The piano played a 

funny melody and on the platform appeared the most nonsen- 

sical clown it is possible to picture. He wore a red wig, and on this 
was perched a tall silk hat. Such funny clothes, with a rainbow vest 
literally covered with tin medals. But his face—his wounded face! 

It was smeared with white and red grease paint into a perpetual 


grin. 


He juggled clubs and boxes, hats and tennis balls in the funniest 
combinations and cleverest of ways. And always the children and 


the grown-ups were laughing... ” 
. When he picked up his heels and swaggered off the stage, 
j throwing back one of his clownish grins, the audience called him 
back and back. 
’ HIS time, however, I tried to convince a man near me that the 
clown was a wounded soldier from France. He would hardly be- 
” lieve me, it was difficult for anyone to believe that the juggler was, 
” underneath the fun, the swagger, and the ludicrous paint, a tired, 
.. anxious, real hero soldier of the war, who had done for the world 
t. in the fighting ranks just what the bank clerk and the lawyer had 
d done, in their soldier ways, too—his duty. And that now that the 
“ war was over, and he had his wound, this hero did not mean to stop 
playing the soldier in making the world happier. 
My soldier juggler—Camp-town comrade—I salute you. 
he 
e 
nd 
as 
his 
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A class in English was the first thing asked for by 
Chester’s Italian citizens. This instruction is being 
supplied through Community Service. 


Undaunted by lack of facilities, Chester’s colored 
citizens bring their coal oil lamps and play games in 
an unfurnished room in Jones’ School. 
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The Best Thing 
That Ever Came to Chester 


Florence Samuels 
War Camp Community Service, New York City, New York 


fellowman has been lowered to the level of little faith—go to 
Chester, Pennsylvania. There you will see a city becoming 
humanized. There you will acquire a new and vitalizing conception 
of loving one’s neighbor according to the broad ideals of Com- 
munity Service—and it shall follow as the night the day thou canst 
not then be false to any man’s claim upon your generous kindliness. 
Later you learn Chester’s story. Without Community Service, 
Chester is simply Chester, one of many hundred hard-working cities 
unconcernedly earning its living in over a dozen shipyards and 
manufacturing plants. Through Community Service Chester is 
acquiring new ideas, new ideals, new neighborliness and kindliness, 
a fine Americanism, a broad charity, the beginning of a spirit of 
wholesome fellowship among its twenty-seven nationalities. Com- 
munity Service is easily understandable even to the layman whose 
vocabulary is unburdened with “social background,” “social 
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I F you are a seeker for something better, or if your belief in your 
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consciousness,” “social vision,” or social anything except sociability 
or socialism. Service to the community through the community— 
a kindly interest in others kindled by pleasant association through 
wholesome recreation—neighborliness achieved through knowledge 
of others’ ideas and ideals—these are the ideas underlying the work 


of Community Service. 


NVARYINGLY, the answer of Chesterites to your question, 

“What is your opinion of Community Service?” is, “It’s the 
best thing that ever came to Chester.” That was the verdict of one 
fine woman whose presence is an honor to the town; a woman of 
high ideals and calm judgment, of civic and national pride, keenly 
intelligent and progressive. 

Said she: “Chester has needed leadership of this kind for many 
years. It has been my dream for twenty years of trying to better 
conditions here that some day such a movement that looks to the 
enriching of the daily life of the foreign and American people—such 
a movement, such an idea as Community Service, would come to 
Chester. And now that the Community Service is here, it seems 
like an answer to prayer.” This last smilingly, but with deep 
sincerity and conviction. 


HE story of Chester’s Community Service is the story of the 

Community Club for men, the recreation centers established in 
the evening in schools, the Italian organization, the hospitality pro- 
gram, the singing program, the steps in the Americanization of the 
foreign elements of population that embrace over twenty-seven 
nationalities, the physical recreation program that includes ring 
games and folk dancing, baseball, swimming, and the organization 
of similar activities among the colored people. Out of the 
heterogeneous mass of nationalities, Community Service through 
these programs will make self-respecting, loyal, healthy Americans 
—no longer foreigners whose ignorance of American language, 
ideals and customs retard their own growth and success, but new 
citizens whose love of freedom and respect for the land that gives 
them this opportunity to lead happy useful lives turns a former 
distrust into faith and loyalty. 

On one corner of the small, open city square is an old three-story 
frame building, rather musty and weatherbeaten. Over the third 
story extending almost entirely across the twenty foot width, a 
large white banner bearing the words “Community Service” flaps 
in the wind. Recent rains have slightly faded the striking emblem 
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The Italians themselves have paid for the scenery 
which was used for dramatics at the Franklin School 
Center. 


sewn upon it. The insignia is the familiar and honored one the war 
has taught us to know. The broad red circle surrounding a field 
of dark blue in which is inserted in white bands a small square 
jutting into elongated corners, is known to all Americans as the 
emblem of the War Camp Community Service. Symbolically, the 
red circle of hospitality surrounds the camp which holds the ground 
plan of the ancient fort. Now, in times of peace, the fort and camp 
are relegated to a memory of fine things accomplished, but the red 
circle of hospitality lives and grows. Community Service, which 
is an outgrowth of War Camp Community Service, is beginning 
broader, bigger and deeper things based on the principles of the 
wholesome recreation and hospitality to the soldier that helped 
build a morale which won the praise of the world. 


HESE thoughts fill one’s minds as one ascends the dark, narrow 

stairway which leads up to the second story—the Community 
Club, a modern “dry saloon.” This, a club? Four rooms, all with 
bare floors, a small one with victrola, one, long, containing two long 
tables covered with magazines, another filled with small square 
tables and chairs, and still another adjacent to this with more 
chairs and tables and a counter where food is served. Surely a 
club, for when the place begins to fill with the members, the sounds 
of jovial comradeship, the air of pride and enjoyment in “our club,” 
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of wholesome good times, gives it a soul, a spirit of geniality that 
makes the unpretentious environment a matter of insignificance. 
Talk to the “boys”—they are all ages, from eighteen to fifty-five. 
Nearly all are factory workers; all are looking for some recreation 
to enliven the depression of a monotonous day’s work. Until 
Community Service provided this club, gambling in pool rooms, 
playing “craps,” idling hours on crowded street corners, constituted 
exciting attractions for leisure hours. It must not be overlooked 
that at the beginning of the war Chester was a town of 40,000. 
The impetus to manufacturing swelled the population to more 
than double that size. Small wonder that there are few provisions 
in Chester for entertainment since facilities have not increased 
in proportion to the sudden growth in population. 


() N this occasion there are about fifty men present. A few have 
started the victrola, several stragglers, one a soiled-looking 
lad of twenty, are glancing through the magazines. Over there is 
sitting a shabby old fellow, from a shabbier and less friendly home, 
gazing straight ahead. Here, at least, he is left alone and at peace. 

In the next room are groups of four or more seated at the tables 
playing cards. Get them to talking about themselves. 

“Sure, we only play casino, rummy, euchre and five hundred 
here. In those gambling joints a man can’t play a decent game of 
cards if he wants to. Card sharpers just waiting for a chance to 
draw you in.” “TI like it here better’n any place I’ve ever seen. We 
like to meet fellows like ourselves here and make friends.” “I came 
here because I was curious to find out what sort of joint it is—and 
I’ve been comin’ ever since.” “I’m glad to come—I board and 
haven’t any place to go.” “We get home-made things here, pie 
and cake. They’re fine.” Why, there’s enough testimony there in 
one evening to convince the most sceptic materialist that the biggest 
thing in life is to foster the idea that produces the spirit of this 
Community Club, the helping of one’s fellow man. 


HE possibilities are unlimited, and the Community Club is be- 

coming a center of broad community spirit among the men. A 
Sunday morning breakfast was served at the club recently to the 
members, with Chester bankers and their clerks as guests, with 
the object of promoting sociability between these two strata of 
society. What greater service can be accomplished at this period 
of industrial unrest than creating a fraternal attitude between 
employer and employee, or between capital and labor? As spring 
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advances, committees thrive. Committees on baseball, committees 
on wrestling, committees on dancing, to provide every phase of 
recreation that the men may enjoy, and to direct the spending of 
leisure hours along proper channels. Again—‘we feel that this is 
the best thing that ever came to Chester,” said one man earnestly. 
S the slogan of the club goes, there are “no dues,” and “no 
don’ts.” It takes the place of the corner saloon, it is the poor 
man’s club. It is under the direction of a former army sergeant, 
who, previous to his enlistment during the war, had been the pro- 
prietor of several successful restaurants. His human kindness and 
his interest in the boys serve a a piloting power, and their own 
eagerness to assure the success of the club makes its future growth 
a certainty. At present the floor above, which boasts the possession 
of a piano, is used for dancing. As yet, no girls or women have 
been admitted to these sacred precincts; it is still a place “where the 
women cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
Public-spirited citizens become the sponsors in introducing Com- 
munity Service to any community. The project of a club for 
Chester’s hard-working men met with a practical response in the 
form of very necessary funds for renting, remodeling and equipping 
the two floors, from one such public-spirited citizen, a woman, and 
from one of the shipbuilding companies which she represented. 
Then, with a contribution here, a donation there, the Community 
Club managed to progress. Five hundred dollars from the presi- 


A saloon converted into a Community Club is one of 
the achievements of Chester’s Community Service. 
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dent of the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company in Chester,~and 
$13.75, the net proceeds of a sixty-cent chicken dinner served by 
the ladies of the W. C. T. U. at the club, were the first contributions 
that started the club on its way. The food is served at the lowest 
possible prices, but it is cooked by experts—those ladies who have 
inspired the phrase, “The kind that Mother used to make.” Gen- 
crous women of Chester go to the club several times a week at a 
very early hour and bake the necessary pies, cake and bread for the 
day. 


EANWHILE, every Thursday evening at the Franklin 
1 School Center, the Italians are rejoicing in two hours’ lively 
singing and entertainment. Franklin School Center, one says glibly, 
as though it were the customary thing for the school administration 
board to open the school buildings obligingly in the evenings for sev- 
eral hundred people to enjoy themselves. That fact, in itself, is 
significant of the progress Chester is making. When one steps into 
the auditorium to become a part of this genial weekly “Family 
Gathering” of Chester’s Italians, one steps out of self-containment, 
of reserve, of prejudice against the foreigner. Here are the free 
spirit and the whole-hearted, childlike joyousness of the Italian race. 
Here is a school of Americanization, and they all enjoy the process 
immensely. Several hundred people are in the room, crowded into 
the school seats and standing next the walls almost up to the stage 
“Come and bring your families” was the invitation, and so here 


are fathers and mothers with their numerous progeny—four, five 


A game room is one of the attractions of the Com- 
munity Club. 
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and six in number, grandfather with his two little granddaughters, 
a great number of school boys and girls—every age from 15 days 
to 60 years is represented, and little three-year-olds toddle in 
the aisles. During the singing those inarticulate cries heard occa- 
sionally are the future citizens of America who are protesting in 
mother’s arms against late hours. The youngest community singer 
present is a constant attendant. He is exactly thirty-five days 
old and has been brought in his mother’s arms on each Thursday, 
ever since he attained the age of fifteen days. “Yeah, I lika dat,” 
said his mother in broken English, so small Tony must “lika dat” 
too. 


HE community singing, under the leadership of the enthusiastic 

Community Service song leader, goes on with a vim among these 
great lovers of music. Even when they are trying to sing from the 
printed song sheets the American songs in unfamiliar English, 
whether it’s Smiles, or Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, or Oh, 
How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning, their united voices carry 
along the spirit and joy of the music. No one who views their 
delight can fail to thrill at the meaning of this gathering. In this 
strange land they have found the realization of their dream of 
“fratelli uniti”—brothers united. 


Following the singing, an Italian play is given on this occasion 
by members of the Italian colony, though generally the various 
numbers on the program are in English. Honors are carried off 
a barber by trade, about 


by the recognized actor of the group 


Doughnuts and other eats cooked by volunteers are 
served at the former “bar.” 
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sixty years of age, with a natural gift for acting. The play is first 
explained in English for the benefit of the Americans present. For 
the first time in their lives some of these people are getting the 
chance to play, and the Franklin School Center becomes a play- 
ground for democracy and a training school in citizenship. 

On three evenings of the week the school building does duty again 
as a meeting place for Italian neighbors; one evening a class in 
English is held for these men and women, on another the girls meet 
for a good time. 


J ACOB is an enterprising American newsboy after school hours. 
Jacob is always a faithful attendant on Thursday evenings, 
sings lustily, observes a kindly but patronizing, protective and pos- 
sessive interest in the Italians, and regards the Franklin School 
Center with a proprietary air. When respectfully approached for 
information on the subject of ““The Constructive Work of Chester’s 
Community Service,” our undaunted Jacob exhibited none of the 
customary signs of unwillingness or reluctance to express his views 
to be imparted to an impatiently waiting public. 

“You bet it’s fine,” was his unreserved opinion. “Does a lot for 
me. I and Syd—he’s my brother—he’s over there with my sister— 
we used to stay home most nights and fight. Since we’ve been 
coming here we ain’t quarreled once. You bet these Italians like 
it, too.” 


66 OVIES?” Of course. One evening when the Kiwanis Club 

was responsible for the entertainment at the school, an 
announcement was made to a lively and appreciative audience that 
the Kiwanis Club would give the Community Center a motion picture 
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. machine. ‘This announcement, interpreted in Italian, brought a 
. ringing response of “Viva Club Kiwanis !” 
The Center becomes a veritable “melting pot,” for the Americans 
and French who live in this neighborhood attend these meetings 
and gradually fraternize with their Italian neighbors. From time 
to time whatever talent is available is contributed to the entertain- 
ment; sometimes an American singer or violinist ; an Italian instru- 
mental trio; readers; exhibitions of athletic “stunts.” 


NLIMITED possibilities are here for civic growth and growth 
in every direction. The use of Deshong Park as a Community 
Center, transforming the many vacant lots into gardens, the open- 
ing of swimming pools; lots transformed into fields of recreation 


t for old and young—these are a few of the activities proposed. 

r 

° VER at the Dewey-Horace Mann School Library, every Tues- 

4 day night, the Chester citizens, who are native-born Americans, 
play games. Perhaps you don’t believe three generations can get 

n together for an evening and play the games that children enjoy. 

n Just watch these mothers and fathers, grandmothers and grand- 

t fathers, children all playing Roman Soldier or Oats, Peas, Beans 
and Barley Grow, for an evening’s fun. They themselves thought 
it couldn’t be done; now they believe it couldn’t be stopped. 

» A process of rejuvenation, a spirit of fraternity, a cementing 

Ss of community interest are surely coming into being amid the - 

o laughter and liveliness of these games. 
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Many 
nationalities 
were 

represented 
on this stage 
in Chester’s 
League of 
Nations. 
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A part of the 
vast audience 
numbering 
thousands of 
people which 
gathered to 
greet Chester's 
new citizens in 
the League 
of Nations. 
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HERE are in Chester about twelve thousand colored people. A 
colored woman of experience and ability has organized evening 
community centers in their schools. In the Watts School one 
Monday evening three hundred colored people crowded into the 
small auditorium, seating about one hundred, and the rest stood 


in the halls. They come for community singing, to hear the 
speeches of several soldiers returned from France—they come for 
the same reason that people go to any of these community 
gatherings, whether Italians, Greeks, Americans or any of the other 
nationalities in Chester—for the sake of wholesome joy in human 
companionship. 

Lectures by local physicians on public health and sanitation, 
discussions of their ideals and ideas form part of the program. A 
thoroughly vital, sincere, earnest movement has never yet been 
driven to earth for lack of facilities. Need we suppose, then, that 
a dark, forbidding-looking school building with no provisions for 
lights could discourage the neighbors in the Jones school vicinity 
from carrying out their plans for a weekly social meeting here? 
When the lights appear in the school building silently, one by one, 
in the infinite meadow of darkness, at about eight o’clock, we know 
that the colored citizens of Chester are congregating here, carrying 
their lights with them, swinging lanterns which are soon fastened in 
place around the blackboards. Then the games, singing, and talks 
follow. Normal play develops normal happiness and contentment ; 
it helps form the ideals of these people and makes them better 
citizens after these few hours when old and young forget their 
mental and physical aches. 


OME people are naturally hospitable, but those who aren’t are 
mercifully having it thrust upon them through the hospitality 


Honoring 
their 
returning 
soldiers 
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department of Chester’s Community Service. Shutting oneself up 
in one’s own self-complacent, circumscribed life doesn’t constitute 
one of much use or interest to his fellowman, nor, for that matter 
of great worth to himself. 


HE spirit of Community Service is contagious and its influence 
is spreading through Chester. Old time Chesterites who formerly 
found recreation only among their families now discover that the 
combined interest of mafly families enriches their outlook, stirs a 
desire for friendly intercourse, and gives an added zest to enter- 
tainment. The movement has grown through “parlor conferences” 
conducted by members of the Community Service staff in various 
comfortable homes of well-to-do citizens. From the homes of these 
people the propaganda of service spreads to the community; the 
churches will apply the practice by means of Sunday afternoon 
teas to which every passerby will be welcomed, or evening socials to 
which lonesome strangers in town will be invited irrespective of their 
church affiliations. There are innumerable ways in which hospitality 
becomes an active instrument for good. At a parlor conference 
an enthusiastic lady volunteers to enlist the aid of her friends to 
bake pies and cakes—some of them were tasted at the Community 
Club in the beginning of your Community Service trip. At another, 
a minister proposes te speak to Brother White and Brother Clark 
and secure the aid of their congregation in civic hospitality. 
These people are the pioneers who will develop the comprehensive 
plans proposed by the experienced leaders of Community Service. 


VERY Wednesday evening at the Y. W. C. A. a training class 
in games is held under the direction of a former athlete. These 
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prospective teachers are going to take Chester under their direction 
in the spring and teach them to play outdoors, and no one will | 
be too old or too weak, too indifferent or too unresponsive to find | 
some sort of delight in organized out-of-door play. The vacant lots ’ 
and Deshong Park will ring with the sounds of merriment of these 


players of ring and folk games, and with the shouts of baseball 
rooters and players. The extra hour of daylight will be turned 
to good account under the inspiration of these play leaders and 
a marked improvement in the health, vigor, energy and spirits of 
Chester’s citizens will be proof enough that Community Service 
is a doctor whose prescriptions are worth following. 


NTO every department of this movement for service to the com- 

munity the song leader of Community Service brings his vigorous 
and inspiring leadership in singing. Only those who have at any 
time been members of a large, enthusiastic singing group can sense 
for a moment the power of this unified singing in stirring the 
mind and soul. Community singing at the family gatherings in 
the school, choruses specially trained by this song leader to sing 
cantatas, singing at the “parlor conferences”—singing always 
to stimulate and enliven any gathering of citizens. 


HE twenty-seven nationalities represented in Chester’s popula- 

tion mean a variance in customs and manners; suspicion based 
on ignorance of American customs; ignorance based on misunder- 
standing of language, and, on the whole, a misconception of Amer- 
ican ideas and ideals. Shall the process of amalgamation go on 
slowly and painfully for years, or would it not be better to force 
this amalgamation through the very pleasant process of making 


these strange people friends through a mingling of interests? That 


Families play together each week at the family gath- 
erings held at Franklin School. 
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One group of the eighty-two members of the Advisory 
Council of Community Service. 


the idea is quite new is indicated by the fact that a new term had 
to be invented to express the process, and “Americanization,” or 
“TInternationalization,” now denotes the creating of new American 
citizens out of former European subjects. 

A member of the staff of Community Service, who for thirteen 
years has spent her summers in European countries, not in the 
cities and towns, but among the peasants, the “people,” is utilizing’ 
her knowledge and inspiration gained in associating with these true 
and humble folk in bringing them, through their own customs and 
ideas, to a knowledge of American customs and ideas. Their char- 
acteristic folk-dances and their songs form a link between the old 
and the new, and a basis for entertaining and mingling with 
Americans in the school centers and in public entertainments. 


HE paramount questions: What do these people want Chester 

to do for them? What can they do for Chester? Among these 
many thousands there is fine musical taste and there are musicians ; 
there are deep thinkers; there is a knowledge of the art produced 
in their own country; Russians, Poles, Greeks, Belgians, are 
anxious to meet Americans, are grateful for any interest taken 
in them, but until that interest is actively manifested, sensitive- 
ness and timidity drive them back to their environs. They have 
contributions which may enrich America, and certainly America 
has ideals that will enrich their lives. “Americanization” is solving 
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the problem of bringing the two together, and Community Service 
supplies the leadership necessary to make this thing possible. 

The program is a simple one. The interest of the prominent 
men among these nationalities is secured and each appoints a com- 
mittee from among his acquaintances. Through this committee 
the people in general are secured. Among the Italians, the Franklin 
school center is proving an efficient step in Americanization; sim- 
ilar movements are being initiated among the others. 


ET us attend a meeting of members of the Polish colony called 

together by their priest. In the room are about twelve men— 
the strong and hard-working toilers from some of the local plants. 
One of them, a young fellow who has lived most of his life in the 
United States, acts as interpreter, though most of them can 
understand English. 

Directions are given regarding the splendid reception that will 
be tendered two weeks later in the form of a pageant, “Chester’s 
League of Nations.” 

Visit some of the leaders a few days later. “Everything fine,” 
they say. “Everybody anxious to do something big and make 
Americans see what we can do.” 


ICTURE a community with facilities of entertainment for a few 

thousand people trying to accommodate the requirements for 
leisure-time activities of ninety thousand; a city of thousands of 
industrial workers, most of them strangers attracted by oppor- 
tunities offered by over a dozen manufacturing plants; a well- 
meaning, conservative city of fertile but undeveloped resources. 
Naturally the leadership offered through Community Service to 
mold a palpitating, living civic and social unity, through recrea- 
tional activities should meet on all sides the greeting, “You’re the 
best thing that ever came to Chester.” 
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A League of Nations 


| Pye months the International League of Nations, with the 


tremendous issues involved, has been occupying the minds 

of hundreds of millions of people in all parts of the world, 
who are looking to a successful consummation of the League as 
a basis for the mutual understanding and confidence which will 
make impossible such a catastrophe as that which has shaken the 
world for the past four years. 

Out of the conception of a League of Nations which will unite 
the countries of the earth comes the thought of a league which 
will be a unifying force for the people of various nations repre- 
sented in a single community, who, it may be, are as far apart in 
traditions, ideals and thought as are the nations of the world. 

A community league of nations—a welding of the foreign ele- 
ments of the community into a common patriotism—such was 
the conception of Community Service in Chester, Pennsylvania, as 
expressed in the pageant held on March 23d, when the older citi- 
zens of Chester gave an official welcome to the thirty-two foreign 
groups which form so large a part of Chester’s population. 


Tue New American Spirit 
AST crowds thronged the street about the Edgemont Theatre 
for hours before the doors were opened. But more significant 
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No group gave heartier support to Chester’s League 
of Nations than did the Greeks. 


than the great numbers, large enough to fill the theatre three times 
over, was the friendly and fraternal spirit which everyone displayed 
—the new American spirit which was finding itself in new forms 
of self-expression, through the marching and singing, through 
costumes, flags and activities which, though foreign in origin, were 
all fused through Chester’s League of Nations into a new and all- 
embracing Americanism. 


“CrHester’s” CirizENs Greet You 


| T was not a pageant simply, not a mere performance, but genu- 
inely an international assembly—an official reception to the new- 
comers by some of the older citizens of Chester. Mayor McDowell, 
with other representatives of the city government and of the schools, 
churches, philanthropies and civic agencies of Chester, and the 
governing board of Community Service, formed a receiving linc 
and shook hands with the representatives of the foreign-born 
groups as they passed under the golden arch marked “Chester.” 
Soldiers, sailors and marines, white and colored, a guard of 
honor, glowing with their laurels fresh from overseas service, 
opened the ceremonies by marching through the audience and upon 
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the stage, bearing the Pennsylvania state flag and Old Glory. This 
brought all the assembled people to their feet to sing America. 


A WeELcoME FROM THE 


GOVERNOR 
IS Excellency, William 
C. Sproul, Governor of 


Pennsylvania, first citizen of 
Chester and chairman of the 
governing committee of Com- 
ymunity Service, sounded the 
‘keynote of American hos- 
jpitality and appreciation. 
iAmerica desires not only to 
iteach you our language, cus- 
standards and ideals, 
equally we want you to teach 
fus. We need your help in 
‘learning the great art of liv- 
ing—of living joyously, fra- 
ternally, loving music and the 
An American citizen, formerly drama and uplifting activi- 
of Greece, in his native costume. ties, preserving the play 


Citizens from a far country in their Greek costumes 
prepare for the pageant. 
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Very picturesque were the people of Italy in their 
colorful costumes. 


One of Italy’s representatives 


in the pageant. 
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spirit of golden youth, and 
responding hopefully to all 
of life’s large school.” In the 
Italian, Polish, Greek and 
Russian languages Governor 
Sproul’s fraternal message 
was translated to the assem- 
bled foreigners, who applaud- 
ed the governor’s call to 
united effort and to the con- 
tribution of their best “Lit- 
erature, Art and Labor” by 
every group, to the end that 
the local community, state 
and nation and the Union of 
Nations, which is now form- 
ing across the seas, may 
realize the best possibilities 
of human freedom and fra- 
ternity. 


ca 


SUMMONING OF THE NATIONS 


Then an angel, impersonated by a woman, followed the Gover- 
nor’s address by coming down upon the stage and summoning 
“Chester,” a symbolic figure in trailing garments showing the 
Pennsylvania state colors and the state seal. Enacting Chester, 
she called upon the stage and welcomed in turn the Belgian, French, 
Polish, Italian, Russian, Welsh and Greek delegation, each com- 
prising thirty or forty men, women and children, most of them in 
their distinctive national garb. 


HE great promise of a new human idealism seemed realized 

as each national group in turn followed its time-hallowed banner 
down the long aisle through the enthusiastic audience and upon 
the stage to the sound of martial music. “Chester” waved her 
guests forward and Chester’s people reached out friendly hands 
of welcome from within the city’s hospitable gateway. 

“I bring you some of my people, their literature, art and labor,” 
said the leader of each national delegation as he mounted the stage 
and stoow before “Chester.” ‘We welcome you,” replied “Chester” 
with a hearty handclasp. ‘We need your literature, your art, your 
labor. May your people find here peace and happiness.” Thus 
each group passed through the golden arch marked “Chester,” 
which was borne by three cadets in the uniform of the Pennsyl- 
vania Military College. 

Inrerpretinc Lire tro a New Wor.p 


HEN the seven national delegations had been welcomed and 
seated with Chester’s receiving committee in a great semi- 
circle upon the enlarge stage, each foreign group was called forth by 


The dramatic instinct ever present in the Italians. 
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Russians assembled in the basement of their church 
to organize for Russia’s share in the pageant. 


“Chester” to present characteristic music, costumes and activities 


interpreting the character and life of their people. Instinctively 
the audience honored each group in turn by rising as their banner 
was brought forward, and their compatriots, both in the audience 
and upon the stage, sang their national hymn. First came the Bel- 
gians, singing La Brabanconne; then the world-honored tri-color 
of France and her world-stirring anthem The Marseillaise. Chil- 
dren who were present in the family groups of the national delega- 
tions were especially active in representing Belgium and France. 
Forming a circle on the stage, aided by several young women, all 
in native dress anciently characteristic of Alsace-Lorraine or other 
French or Belgian provinces, these little Belgian and French chil- 
dren sang and enacted the old folk-song Sur Le Pont d’ Avignon, 
for centuries so dear to the hearts of all Frenchmen. 

“Polska,” called “Chester,” and the Polish delegation marched 
forward with their new national emblem, the red and white eagle 
upon the red and white banner. How the faces of the Polish men 
and women grouped in the audience shone with new hope as they 
gazed on this emblem! After the national anthem, Bozie Cos Polski, 
which was rousingly sung by hundreds of ardent Poles, some stir- 


ring folk-songs were sung with great dramatic power by a dis- 
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tinguished Polish soloist whose picturesque costume made one think 
he had stepped from the romantic pages of Thaddeus of Warsaw. 


TALIA was next called forward and from five hundred Italians 
in the audience came a chorus of greeting to the impressive dele- 
gation of Italian leaders in beautiful costumes who sang solos and 
led the entire audience in the singing of their national anthem, Inno 
Di Garibaldi, and the popular Santa Lucia. Characteristic of 
the playful, art-loving spirit of the ever-youthful Italians was 
the tarantella presented by an Italian man and woman in native 
costume who aroused memories of neighborly community life on 
village greens beneath the skies of La Bella Italia. 

Next came Russia, and in the ancient Russian folk-song and 
singing, in the remarkable accordion music played by a Russian 
musician, in the rhythmic Russian activities presented by two Rus- 
sians, were melodies and rhythms simple yet deep and profoundly 
stirring. 


HE religious spirit which flowed like a great, swelling tide 
through all the program found a climax of expression when the 


Poland enthusiastically plays its part in Chester’s 
League of Nations. 
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Welsh delegation sang All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name, Let 
Angels Prostrate Fall. Very impressive, too, were the wonderful 
costumes, especially the towering black hats which the women wore. 
Several songs followed, among them the old patriotic folk-song, 
Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau (Land of My Father). 

“Hellas,” came the summons, and the Greek delegation marched 
forward in impressive rich costumes with beautiful banners of blue 
and white, moving the audience to great applause, and thousands 
of people arose to their feet as hundreds of Greeks sang their in- 
spiring Hymn to Liberty. 


Untirep Unper One 


INALLY the angel, beautiful in white robes, with graceful 
wings of white plumage, appeared once more through the dark 
velvet drapings back of the stage. She summoned “Chester” and the 
Stars and Stripes, which, with Pennsylvania’s state flag, had graced 
the stage throughout the pageant. All other national flags were 
draped around Old Glory. The stage full of people in their beau- 
tiful costumes, suggesting ancient days in many climes, arose with 
the vast audience and all together, with hearts which songs, memo- 
ries and fellowship had stirred to a new and larger patriotism, sang 
in a great chorus the Star-Spangled Banner. 
The trumpeters who had signaled the advent of each feature 
of the program sounded another fanfare and the curtain descended. 


HESTER’S League of Nations was completed as a dramatic 

presentation, but only begun as a new and growing vision, a 

constantly enlarging fellowship and a deepening devotion to democ- 
racy and fraternity. 
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Seldom has any American city seen such a sight as 

the Welsh singers presented in their unique costumes 

and towering black hats as they marched through 

the streets of Chester to participate in the League of 

Nations. Old World traditions and American customs 

were fused im a common purpose—Community 
Service. 
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Order of your local dealer 


Easily costumed and staged, with an attractive theme, romantic but not 


The music is not difficult, generally effective, not only for the chorus, but 
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“One of the most fascinating operettas that we know.’’—Musical America. 
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THE COMMUNITY, 
HOME OF LOST TALENTS 


Of all the lost talents that of 
belonging, of being a true member 
of the community, is the greatest, 
and for many in our large cities, the 
least expressed. To be a true neigh- 
bor, citizen, patriot—to take on the 
State so that what it does you do; 
to have the State within you so that 
all that wounds public life hurts 
you—is to recover the top root of 
existence, to lay hold of the most 
vital of all the strands of life. 


Joseph Lee 
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